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child: And 0a ae do this ? y (Cire - = lives, - > ae ee of _ Brethren two or three incidents concerning Handel, 
yanta dog, tha ; alee ircular letter of the Grand Lodge of Eng. I call eta which intervened between. the time of his 
When we are to address ourselves March, 1793. receive with great sensibility, this new quitting. Berlin and arrival : 
ry regation of Christians, and especially to mark of attachment with which the Grand | that will hel id arrival at Hamburgh, 
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‘the of dishonesty and oppression; and if we 


He had made a considerable progress in | ™S0ur of her tie. concerning the 
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a legal.is not reasonable, or in a grievous —.. ni following papers r< asta abilities in his profession, and atid of hin fels. The organ of the new church was 
| 2 manner; and, still worse, if his design be b aE GR SRORON AEPCSPENS SHWE NONS upil. By the time he was nine years old, | then just built, of which IT was appointed or- 
the [ Rot so much to secure his own right, as to { °C? prepared, they, on the 9th of August wed M4 ian was not only able to] ganist and director of the music. This or 
ted, ruin his adversary, he is to be ranked with last past, presented the wnat ellen” due form, co tote. | agen for his athens 4 but be- | gan however, I only played at the consecra- 
, the most injurious oppressors; except we accompanied with the following ADDRESS. - ponptonh: rate , oh ptr anny tion, or opening, and afterwards resigned it, 
wN. can think an injury is the less, because it is | Most Worshipful Past Grand Master, ones of hin life a ‘s asid to have composed | a8 a bone of contention for young musical 
ey owing to revenge, instead of avarice. To Permit us as a Committee of the Grand |, Service, or, as it is called in Germany, a students to quarrel and scramble for. At 
on. such a person as this, in its full strength be- | Lodge and on their behalf to express their | spiritual "Cannan every week, for voices this time the pen of the excellent Kuhnau 
s of iongs the parable of our Lord, and the threat- | regret at being deprived of your superin- | and lanai ents dutin three ycars success- served me for a model in fugue and coun- 
nan ening that follows it. “O thou wicked serv- | tending care, and their grateful sense of the | jye] whe thd Mr S Weideham was in terpoint ; but in fashioning subjects of mele 
sa. ant, I forgave thee all that debt, because thou respcctability the Order has derived from 1 A A of a cot of sonatas, in thtce parts ody, Handel and I were continually exer- 
17, desiredst me: shouldest not thou also have | your long and faithful services in the station of wet Handel composed when he was only cising our fancy, and reciprocally communt- 
had compassion on thy fellow-scrvant, even | Grand Master ; and while in their name we | ten years old cating our thoughts, both by letter and cone 
po- as I had pity on thee ‘ And his lord was request your acceptance of an cippropriate ie wie a have continued to stitdy un- versation, in the frequent visits we made to 
et wroth, and delivered him to the toremntors, | jewel as a mark of their respect and attach-| dcr his first master Zachau, in his native each other.” SP tee ad ; 
al he should pay all that was duc unto him. ment, allow us to assure you of their warm | city, till the year 1692; when, being arrived According to Telemann dates, all this 
So likewise shall my heavenly Father do also | wishes for your future prosperity. aa Hee jenna ct ininann he was carried to Ber- | must have happened between the years 1701 
hes unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not Long in the habit of respecting your public lin ne operas wine in a very flourishing and 1703, when Handel, quitting: Halle, ar- 
ing every one his brother their trespasses.” character, and of regarding you with venera- canes at aie iad of the elector of Branden- rived at Hamburgh, a place too distant from 
me ' i i indeed and malice fall properly | tion and affection as the head of our fraterni- wares afterwards king of Prussia, who had | Letpsic for Sroqeont: — ponte 
the the aussnaaas ee ee * ty, we cannot but feel sincere regret in part] then in his service not only many singers of | YOuNg cngencng re — crs se c. | 
at- his brother is a <a ’ a - sage ing with one so long and so deservedly val-} eminence from Italy, but Bononcina and At- Mattheson . gs ee — inter- 5 
ive snppeesd to: iatend-ec-tetel hi a “ t ued; our reluctance is only abated by the | tilio, to compose. Handel 1s said to have | course there wath ere re — nis “ern 3 
s 12 ev’s person: and ~eoeaie = on § to ve we - | consideration that those talents which have ] distinguished himself in this city as a won-| as a great spaetosan 1a penetrate into oth- 4 
eh sh L us designs are upon | reflected lustre on the institution, will now] derful performer, for his early years, und to] er parts of Europe, were such, that it is ¢ 
— wnat The whole tribe of sciences] be exerted to promote the welfare of your] have given birth to such expectations of his | hopeless now to seck for better information ; 
“ah ~o oe = so nd a that country, on amore extensive scale. Yet be] future greatness, that his electoral highness es nagtapencte it furnish, concerning so in- 
absolutely of an sae ithe ite _ esis assured, however far your public duties may | offered to take him into his service, and send | teresting a perio je . 
on ance with cyc y one, without some acquaint- | remove you from us, the grateful attachment | him to Italy, for the :ompletion of his music- Mattheson was a vain and pompous man, i 
ons surprised t 6 | other: we cannot then be | of your Masonic Brethren shall be your con-| al studies ; but his father declining this hon- whose first wish in all his writings was to 
which the hes a several vices also, to] stant companion, and connect you to us by| our, from a spirit of independence, it was | impress the reader with a due reverence for i 
iaeaneidatins wah = is ee re tl an indissoluble chain. determined that he should return to Halle, his own Pcie beng it Mr , 
ie mingling imperce ee in the rainbow, While you are journeying through distant | where he must have continued a conennrde his boast be meee y — in Stung at the ‘ 
ptibly with each other, regions, or traversing the tumultuous billows | ble time ; though we are fold that his father’s | age of eighty-three, “ that he had printed 
— of the deep our fervent petitions shall be of- | death happening soon after his return from | as many books, on the subject of music, as 
MASONIC fered to that Being who governs the various | Berlin, Handel, not being able to support the | he had lived years ; and that he should leave 
— events of this world, that He may protect and | expense of a journey to Italy; aes he | to his SN ae in manu- 
OF MASONRY, _— tte. pete gto we, 000-99 Se ea mag epee we oe rh wheats, to hee V7 31, he published a Translation of the 
mes es of life, until, in His own good time, he} burgh, in or po ye . : Snolieh:’ Wi 
r of the ain . — of feeble man against | shall terminate your labours, and conduct you] procure a subsistence > this city next to | Life of Handel, from the English ; with ad- 
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. t book’ arter from him, 
author of th.t Look expect Tabara ate? 
inge . loyed occasion-. 
Fran riintades of which he assures US, 
‘that he constantly sung the principal parts 
in the Haniburgh operas daring fifteen years, 
and with such success, that he could com- 
mand-the passions of his audience, by excit- 
grief, hope, 
And who shall venture to — 

sis having possessed these powers, when 
neste Le thus attested by himself? 
And in a work of musical bicgraphy -and 
criticism, by Muttheson, called Grundlage 
einer Ehren-Pforte, Foundation of a trium- 
hal Arch, in honour of music and musicians, 
published at-Hamburgh 1740. in which there 
account of himself and 
his works, which occupies thirty pages, we 
have as well as in his annotations on the 
English Life, a more ample and satisfactory 
account of Handel’s juvenile compositions 
and adventures, than we have been able to 


in which it is asserted that 


ally.’ In refutation 


ing in them at kis pleasure, joy, 


and fear.’ 


is a long and inflated 


find elsewhere. 


After telling us that he arrived at Ham- 
burgh in the summer of 1703, rich in gentus 
and a good disposition: ‘Here,’ says Matthe- 
son, ‘almost his first acquaintance was My- 


self; as I met with him at the organ of St 


Mary Magrdalen’s church, July the Soth, 
whence 1 conducted him to my. father’s 
house, where he was treated with all possi- 
ble kindness as well as hospitality ; and 1 
afterwards not only attended him to organs, 
choirs, operas, and concerts, but recom- 
mended to him several. scholars, particular- 
ly to one in acertain house, where every 


body was much devoted to music. 


At first he only played a ripexo violin in 
the opera orchestra, and behaved as if he 
could not count five ; being naturally inclin- 


ed to dry humour. 


At this time he composed extreme long 
uirs,and cantatas without end: of which, 
though the harmony was excellent. yet true 
taste was wanting; which, however, he very 


soon acquired by his attendance at the opera 


As these young musicians lived much to- 
gether in great intimacy, they had frequent 
amicable contests and trials of skill with cach | ' 
other ; in which it appearing that they ex- |! 
instruments, Handel on 
the organ, and Mattheson on thé harpsichord, 
they mutually agreed not to invade each 
other’s province, and faithfully observed this 


celled on diffcrent 


compact for five or six years. 
To be continued. 














Ceres EE cechiteihaed cere TO 
REVIEW. 
* LET ERS FROM THE SOUTH.” 


A book bearing the above title las lately 
appeared; and, we think, must have grati- 
fied every reader ‘The author who produ- 


ces a work so exuberant in originality of 


thought, so happy in expression, and dis- 
plays so amply the uhequivocal marks of na- 
tive genius, need not despair of obtaining 
readers ; and the nation which numbers such 
an author among her sons, may despise’ the 
slanders of foreign witlings and mercenary 
defamers. Our native fcclings have often 
revolted at the liberality of invective, with 
which some of the English reviewers bespat- 
ter every thing belonging to the United 
States ; but we can now view with less indigna- 
tion than formerly these ebullitions of spleen 
and malice. It has been found that their 
‘curses cannot kill,’ and the * ingredients of 
the poisoned chalice’ which they have so 
kindly mingled for us, are returning ‘to 
plague the inventor.” It will be rare sport 
to see the writhings of Mr. Gifford, under 
the castigation which is given him by the 
writer of Letters from the South; and we 
wai: with no small degrice of curiosity for the 
appearance ofthe next Quarterly Review. 
The passage in which his character is given 
is all we have now room to extract. 

At I received a letter from you, 
dated almost a month ago, which I must 


answer forthwith In the first place, you 
accuse me ol host: ity to English people and 





English literature, because I believe, L hope | are aimed “ 


with becoming fecling, of the unceasing at- 
tempts of a great number of British writers, 
to injure the reputation of our countrymen 
and government in the cyes of the world. 
{ disclaim the imputation of any other but 
defensive hostility; at the same time, I as- 
sure you, f am neither ashamed of feeling 
indignant at their calumnies, nor afraid of 
expressing my indignation, Whether this 
abuse of the people of this country, its man- 
ners, morals, and literature, is a popular sub- 
ject or not; or whether it assures to the 


calumniator the patronage of government, I | 


am not able to say; but certain it is, that 
there is hardiy 2 newspaper or political 
pamphlet, published in that country, favour- 
able to the ministerial side, that does not in 
some part of it contain a repetition of splen- 
etic effusions against us If the Reviewers 
get hold of an American publication, it is 
made use of merely as a pretext to calumni- 
ute us in some way or other ; and one of the 
most celebrated of the Reviews seems to 
have been established for hardly any other 
purpose, than to libel America and France. 
It is calied the Quarterly Review, and being 
rather an obscure, contemptibie kind of a 
Billingsgate production, would hardiy merit 
attention, were it not for its prope Isity Lo 
general and indiscriminate abuse of any 
bedy the ministers dislike. In times less 


enlightened than the present, political satire 


article corresponded with the subject. : It is 
the peculiar boast of this ages that criticism 
should have been ‘enlisted into the service 
of party, and that a -critic can now snugly 
vent his spleen upon a whole people, or par- 
ty, in reviewing a book, which ‘has nothing 
to do with the subject. What 1s perhaps 
still more extraordinary, many of the most 
enlightened people of this country, do act- 
ually pay ettention to the judgement of these 
impartial critics, and not unfrequently make 
up their minds, as to the merits of a book, 
on the decision of these competent judges. 
Don’t mistake me, in supposing that I mean 
to say, their decisions are never founded on 
the 1eal merit of a book ; I will do them the 
justice to say, that if they have no particu- 
lar antipathy to an author—if the subject of 
his work does not in the remotest degree 
affect the ministry, or go to advocate the 
abolition of inspector general of pipes—if, in 
short, the work has nothing to do with the 
favourite opinions of the Reviewers—it is 
just as likely as not, that he will give a tol- 
erable judgement ; provided he don’t forget 
the book altogether, in the pleasure of hear- 
ing himself abuse the Americans. 
Great Britain, as well as the more enlight- 
ened portion of chis country, is now rent and 
divided into two great factions, marshalled 


ers, one carrying the sway over Scotland, 
the other over England and Wales; the 
first sometimes mistaken, but willing to re- 
tract: vide Lord Byron; the latter, always 
tenacious in opinion, especially when he 1s 
inthe wrong, and only to be deterred from 
the repetition of old calumnies, by the re- 
freshing temptation of new ones. 

This gentleman was once a cabin-boy in a 
Newcastle collier; and I should disdain to 
mention this to his disparagement, had not 
he deserted his cast, and become the enemy 
and calumniator of the very class of people 
from whence he derived his birth, ever since 
he became superintendant of pipes, and 
wrote esquire tohis name. There was lately 
N a sea-captain under whom the 
‘Reviewer served his apprenticeship, who 
told several amusing anecdotes of the little 
fellow. Among other matters he mentioned 
his pertinacity, in sticking to a calumny, 
when once he had given it utterance, and 
the invincible obstinancy with which he re- 
sisted the application of a rope’s end, which 
was generally employed to get the truth 
out of him. The honest captain moreover 
averred, that he was the ugliest, snariing, 
captious, troublesome little cabin-boy he ev- 
er had in his ship; and that his ungoverna- 
hostility to the Americans, arose trom his 
having once been terribly flogged by a Yank- 
ey sailor at Wapping 
To award that justice he never awarded 
us, I will do him the credit to say, that amid 
all the disadvantages of his situation, he 
managed to cultivate learning, insomuch 
that he at length gained the notice of some 
munificent gentleman, who sent him to the 
university, where he excited attention, not 
so much for being a great scholar, as being 
u great scholar considering he was brought 
up a cabin-boy. 

Among those who were smitten with won- 
der at such a phenomenon, was Earl Gros- 
venor, a nobleman who, being immensely 
rich, had little occasion for any extraordina- 
ry portion ef understanding. It struck his 
lordly capacity, that it was a most wonder- 
ful thing for a man, who was neither a lord 
nor a gentle:zan born, to havé either com- 
mon sense or common feeling. So he took 
him under his protection, brought him into 
notice, and continued his patron to the end 
of his life. The moment he got among 
lords, he began to assume all the airs of a 
man of high aristocratic birth, tacked Esq 
to his name, and on all occasions expressed 
| his utter contempt for democrats and com- 
{mon people. This is ever the case with 
i'men of low and grovelling minds, who are 
continually reminding us of their former 
insignificance, by their ill-bred arrogance 
when fortune smiles. He wrote a poem, 
now gone to oblivion ; one of those produc- 
tions which acquire celebrity, not from their 
own merits, but the demerits of those they 
It gave the finishing blow to 
Della Cruscans however, and the embryo 
Reviewer strutted about in triumph, like a 
little school-boy, when he bas made the 
frogs duck their heads and be quiet, by thraw- 
ing a pebble in a pond; or more appropri- 
ately, like Don Quixote when he had utterly 
discomfitted the wool-clad host of Trapo- 
ban. About this time he made a furious at- 
tack on the French revolution, while presid- 
ing over the Antijacobin Review, where he 
played the part of moonshine’ to Mr. Can- 
ning, the sun by whose reflected light he 
shone. The next time he came before the 
public, was as the translator of Juvenal. In 
order to make room for this, he began by 
finding fault with all preceding translators ; 
being I suppose, resolved to raise his own 
work by bringing others below its level 
09 onal and overweening arrogance of 
his preface, was worthy the editor of the 
| Quarterly Review, which if I mistake 
| praised it, either from a feclow fellit 
|ing irom similarity of character 
the translator of Juven 
editor of the Review. 
ably forgotten these cir 
a peculiarity of this wri 
does, after having prov 
dignation or 
oblivion, or is 
tice by 














not, 
1 aris. 
» Or because 
al Was at that time 
The world has prob- 
cumstances ; for it is 
ter, that whatever he 
oked a temporary in- 
contempt, sinks quietly into 
only brought into public no- 
some more heinous misdemeanor. 





and abuse were generally confined to news- 
papers and pamphlets, and the title of the 


under the’banners of the two great Review- 





Ile resembles a convict, whose petty rogue- 
ries are only brought to light by more seri- 
ous offences, which at last bring him to the 
halter, where they all come out in his last 

ing speech. 
aT ince this fortunate, or rather unfortunate 
gentleman, has become the high priest of 
public opinion ‘in England, the inspector- 

neral of tobacco-pipes, he has attracted the 
attention of the people of this country, pretty 
much in the same way. His name would 
probably never have been heard in this wide 
western hemisphere, and certainly never 
would have been honoured by the contempt 
of a great majority of the Americans, who 
have chanced to hear of him, had he not as 
it were forced himself into our notice, like 
a little irritable cur, by following us around, 
barking and biting our heels, until we are 
tempted to turn and kick the puppy, for his 
obstrusive impertinence and persevering ill 
nature. Every thing written by this dough- 
ty esquire ismarked by the characteristics 
of his early vulgar associations ; his wit is 
ofthe true forecastle smack; his satire is 
calumny; his humour of the genuine coal- 
heaver stamp, and his criticism partakes of 
that coarse harshness, which almost always 
distinguishes a low man, raised by fortune 


|rather than merit, to a height he neither 


sustains by his dignity nor adorns by his 
modest worth. 

It is from the influence of opinions com- 
ing to us under the sanction of such a per- 
son, that I would wish to see my country- 
men entirely freed. When I feel gratitude 
for the instruction, the pleasure, the delight, 
which I have derived, and still derive, from 
the productions of British genius: while I 
look up to the writers of former days, us the 
rich fountain from whence my mind derived 
its earliest nourishment, I neither consider 
my obligations to extend to a respect for the 
opinions of a pert, and splenetic hireling, or 
to a quiet acquiescence in his abuse, although 
he is the countryman of Shakespeare and 
Goldsmith. While I reverence and admire 
these latter, I do not see any special reason 
why all the Grub-street writers of England, 
should receive our admiration, and challenge 
the privilege of reviling us, merely because 
they happen to be their countrymen.’ 


REGRETS 
= 


BOSTON, ( 
FRIDAY, APRIL 10, 1818. 


TO PATRONS. 


The present number of the Galaxy, com- 
pletes six months since its commencement. 
If custom had not required a formal notice 
of this period in its existence, feeling would 
dictate an expression of gratitude. As we 
were not vain enough to expect universal 
approbation, so we shall not be disappointed 
to find that some, whose affections we would 
gladly conciliate, have been dissatisfied with 
our labours ; but that our paper has given 
pleasure to many we feel a delightful satis. 
faction in believing ; and such a conviction 
will stimulate to perseverance, and, we hope, 
to improvement. 

It has been the principal aim of the editor 
to comprise, in a small space, whatever ap- 

peared interesting and valuable,—to gracify 
the curious,—and to offer to the well-inform- 
ed, such articles as might not be unaccep- 
table. To fill up our columns every week 
with otiginal compositions has not been 
within the scope of our design, nor within 
the compass of our ability. We are con- 
scious that our own remarks have often ex- 
cluded more valuable articles which might 
have been selected. But an editor who 
makes up his paper from the labours of oth- 
ers exclusively, though he may have the 

reputation of a man of taste, gains but little 
credit for industry, and must often fcel the 
uneasiness of a state of dependence. 

We neither feel disposed to appreciate 
our labours too highly, (for none can think 
less of them than ourselves) nor to offer an 
apology for what is slovenly or mean ; but 
those who know that the weight of respon- 
sibility, both in the editorial and mechanical 
execution of this paper, rests upon an indi- 
vidual, we hope, will look with softened se- 
verity upon its imperfections, and impute its 
faults to almost any other cause than indiffer- 
ence. 

From the masonic fraternity we know 
that we may reasonably expect forgiveness 

if the department appropriated exclusively 
to their use and amusement, has fallen short 
of their anticipations. They know that his- 
tory furnishes but scanty materials respect- 
ing their society ; that most of that little 
which is on record is taught them in lect- 
ures; and that to publish it would only be 
to present them with anarration of what was 
known to them before. We hope, however, 
that hereafter the brethren of the various 
lodges, will make our paper the vehicle of 
correspondence relative to their institution, 
progress, number of members, &c.; and 
especially we request that obituary notices 
of distinguished masons may be transmitted 
for publication. We are anxious that it 

















should be a repositery of valuable informa- 
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a 2 fee . 
tion ; and a record of the transaction i 
ciety, to whom it must in avery con: 
degreé look for support. a 
To those who have gratuitously aide, 
efforts, we offer a tribute of thanks for au 
favours, and solicit a continuance of g.: 
kindness, | a 
Bc Persons desirous of obtaining 
Gataxy, may. receive it on application a 
any of the agents of the publisher in 
vicinity. To the following list, more wil 
shortly be added. ae 


AGENTS for the New-Enctann Gatrayy 
Masonic MaGazine. 
Salem, Major HENRY WHIPPLE. 
Portland, JOHN P. BOYD, Esq. 
Saco, JOSIAH CALEF. 
Portsmouth, N. H. JOHN W. FOSTER. re 
Plymouth, N. Hf. JOHN HARRIS, Esq. = 
Windsor, Vermont. Col. J. LULL. eian 
Brattleborough, Vérmont. Dr. RUSSELL FITCH, 
New-York, ELAM BLISS. = 
Nashville, Ten. W. TENNEHILL, Esq. 
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THE ORATORIO, 


On Thursday evening last week, the Han- 
del and Haydn Society performed their sece. 
ond oratorio for the season. Notwithstand. 
the inclemency of the weather a NUMeEroys 
audience attended. 

The first part consisted of anthems, ond: 
two sacred songs, selected with reference 
to the day, which was thé public fast; the 
second and third parts entirely from - the 
Messiah. ps 

We fecl by no means adequate to fill the 
office of censor on a performance of thig 
description, The remarks we have heretg 
fore made, or which we may hereafter make, 


3 


are submitted with great respect to the 


assist in the slightest degree to increase the 
love or refine the taste for sacred music, we 
shall think them not made in vain: and if 
they should expose our own ignorance 
the science, we shall willingly endure COR. 
rection. The admiration which is too often 
partially bestowed, is perhaps less conducive 
to improvement than the exposure of blem- 
ishes. | 

The most glaring defect which we noticed 
in the performance of the last oratorio, (and 
a fault we think it is of considerable magnice 
tude) was an attempt to give that effect by 
the expression of countenance, which should; 
be given only by musical expression. If @ 
singer cannot throw the force of sentiment 
into the tone of his voice and embody the 
feelings of the soul in the modulations of, 
sound, vain and ridiculous are all attempts: 
to excite sympathy in his audience by dis-’ 
playing the pliability of the muscles of his 
face. Music of itself is capable of ‘ painting 
every picture, exciting every sentiment,” . 
embellishing poetry with new. charms, and. 
enriching it with new allurements. But. 
though music is in some respects like painte 
ing, in others the analogy fails. This ig 
addressed to the eye, that to the car, alongs, 
‘It is one of the great advantages of a mus 
Sician,’ says Rousseau, ‘that he is able to 
paint things which cannot be Acard, but it is 
impossible for the painter to delineate what. 
cannot be seen. Music imitates the senti- 
ments, painting the image of man. These 
hints ought to be sufficient to reform the — 
practice we are censuring; a practice une, 
doubtedly owing its existence more to a mi8- 
taken idea of what constitutes musical exe 
pression, than to an absence of the ability 
that can give the finest effect to the most 
dificult passages. 
The commencement of the anthem ‘ J waite 
ed patiently, was sung in the best style of 
one of the best singers the Society can pros 
duce. Jt is much to be wished that a por- 
tion of this gentleman’s enthusiasm could be 
infused into the minds of some others, who 
are gifted by nature with superior voices. 
But it is seldom that all the qualifications 
for perfection can be found united in the 
same person. Diversities of gifts have ever 
heen observeable ; and an apostic has informe 
ed us that even ‘ one star differeth from ane 
other star in glory.’ 

The song by Mr. Shaw was executed 
with much taste and delicacy, but not with 
his usual energy of expression. The sub- 
ject, however, does not admit of a very great 
display of fancy or briiliancy. This gentle- 
man would be an acquisition of great value 
to the Society, if he could become a perma- 
nent performer, at their exhibitions ; and we 
regret that something more than a singlé 
song could not been assigned to him on 
that evening. 

If any one doubted of the eminent superi- 
ority of Handel, above all other composers 
—the almost infinite distance at which he 





leaves even the best of his cotemporariess 


Handel and Haydn Society. If they should 7 
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get might have been proved at the 
ement of the second part of the 
<a The simple accompaniment which 
Messiah, trancends the most 
= porate strains of Kent, Stephenson, ke. 
ane ree that may be felt, but cannot be 
pie A The recitation and scng were 
nt : rete performed ; and we think will 
ern public if repeated. Among the 
te ial from the Messiah, respectful 
ni : ysis to be taken of ‘O thou that 
anne which wss very happily executed. 
geet that my Redeemer liveth, did not 
pons yery high admiration. ; 
phe choruses are undoubtedly, in general, 
ina style much superior to the other 
re of the Messiah. Solos and duets re- 
oe more skill, judgement, taste, feeling, 
ad practice, to clicit their superlative 
cellencies. In the choruses, where a va- 
ye of voices are united, what is deficient 
col may be supplied by another, and soli- 
i. and individual imperfections are not 


introduces " 





THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


aprit, 3. The opera called The Devil's Bridge 
repsesented this evening, we believe, for the first time 
in Boston, is the production of Mr. Arnold, manager of 
the Lyceum theatre, London. It has very little literary 
merit to recommend it; nor is there much novelty in 
the plot cr incidents. A lady and her child hid under 
a load of faggots, the discovery of a lost nobleman na 
supposed wandering ‘artist, and the blowing up of a 
bridge to destroy @ villain, are the most Prominent in- 
vidents. The last is about the ninety-ninth imitation 
of that in Picarro, where Rolla kicks down the bridge 
and gives his pursuers a ducking. This opera however 
is not destitute of interest ; and it has one attraction, 
which operates as a sort of redeeming spirit, to obtain 
pardon for all its indifferent dialogue and thread-bare 
situations—The music is most delightful. It ts worthy 
ofnotice at this time, as having introduced to the public 
the celebrated Mr. Phillips, whose fame as a vocal per- 
former had long since reached us, but which had given 
us but a very imperfect idea of his transcendent merit. 
In truth, public anticipation was so sadly disappointed 
in the last instance of a celebrated London singer who 
yisited us, that, we believe, the public generally formed 
no very high expectations of Mr Phillips. This was 
not unnatural ; for frequent disappointment will turn 
the credulous to iniidels. 
Mr. Phillips’s great excellence does not consist im 
the suy-eriority of the tone or the compass of his voice 
above many oilers ; but in the skilful management of 
it. He has the art of painting passion and sentiment 
by sound, and conveying their force and energy to the 
hearts and understandings of his andience through the 
earalone. He does not strike his hearers with astonish- 
ment, but enchants them with delight. He does not 
overpower by strength; but subdues and holds captive 
by a spell. His “Js there a heart that never lord,” 
was loudly and deservedly encored. ** Fancy’s Sketch” 
ts a great exertion of acting as well as vocal powers ; 
the melody is less pleasing than the last mentioned. 
The cantata, ** Brave William Tell,’ is one of the 
finest displays of the power of music we evcr witnessed. 
The accompaniments, which are uncommonly excel- 
lent, added to the expressive style of Mr. Phillips’s ex- 
ecution, render it perfectly descriptive of the transac- 
tion which it records. It is hoped the Handel and 
Haydn Society will profit by this visit of Mr. Phillips. 
Such an opportunity for improvement as well as inno- 
cent recreation should not be neglected. 
Apri 6. The Derils Bridge was repeated, toa 
more numerous audience than that of the preceding 
evening, at whose request, Mr. Phillips repeated all 
the songs in the opera, except the first. 
Aprit 8. The Maid of the Mill and the Boarding 
House. There is said to be searcely a language of Eu- 
rope in which there is not a play taken from Richard- 


son’s romance of Pamela; and Bickerstaff, author of 


the Mud of the Mill, acknowledges his obligation to 
the same source. Itisa very pieasing drama, and with- 
out the music, would be an entertainment much above 
the standard of mediocrity. The characters are wel} 
drawn pictures of real life. 

Mr. Phillips’s Lord Aimucorth was a zood specimen 
of acting—a fair representation of an honourable and 
qn honest man—and when it is added that he intro- 


‘ 
’ 


walk; and where this is done with cheerfulness, as we 
presume it is in the case of Mrs. Wheatley, it ought to 
be remembered and duly appreciated. She sustained 


her part in the charming duet of Dr. Bo yee very much 
to the gratification of musical amateurs. 


‘aceamncritne : 
LITERARY QUACKERY. 
Since writing the remarks at the head of “ Letters 
from the South,” an advertisement of a very respecta- 
ble publisher of this town has appeared, proposing to 
puplish Bellamy’s new translation of the Bible. We 
know of no solid objection that can be made against 
the republication, but it is mortifying to national pride, 
and derogatory to common sense, that the despicable 
arts of literary quackery should be resorted to, in or- 
der to give currency to the proposals. The intended 
publisher states, in lines of imposing <apitals, that the 
work is ** dedicated, (and also takes care to inform us 
that it is by permission)to his royal highness the prince 
regent,’ and adds, also, as a list of subscribers, H. R: 
H. the prince regent, 6 copies—the queen—and all 
their royal highneéses !!! 
Now who in the name cf all that is-miraculots in the 
science of quackology, made the queen and their royal 
highnesses judges of orthordoxy aid the merits of a 
translation of the Bible? The world has never yet 
known that their intellectual capacities enabled them 
to judge of any thing ; and the British nation have tak- 
en care that they should have nurses and guardians to 
keep them from fire and water. Probably one of the 
six copies for which the prince regent subscribes with 
such an astonishing display of munificence, is to be 
left as a legacy to his deserted and repudiated wife. 
The Duke of York will no doubt make a present of 
his copy to the forsaken Mrs, Clarke. The Duke of 
Clarence (his name does not appear in the catalogue 
of subscribers) we presume will suhgcribe by the docen, 
to accomodate each of his children, the fruits of a life 
of adultery with Mrs. Jordan! Surely we Yankees can- 
not doubt the ** correctness and even othordoxy” of a 
work that is patronized by such patterns of virtue, in- 
telligence, and intellectual majesty. 
We should rejoice to see this work republished. It 
is no doubt a treasure of bibilical learning. But we 
repeat it. it is an insult to the good sense of the com. 
munity to offer them a prospectus under the sanction 
of such patrons. It is well enough for Day and Mar- 
tin, shoe-blacks to the prince regent; or for the bug- 
killer to her majesty the queen; or for the fine-comb 
maker to the princess Augusta, to paff of their com- 
modities under the authority of their patron’s names. 
But where literature, morals, and religion are concern- 
ed, for heaven’s sake, let us pursue a different course ; 
and Ieave the paltry names of gamblers, idiots, and 
worn-out debauches to grace the show-bills and labels of 
the venders of liquids to destroy bed-bugs, and nostrum: 
to cure the gout and other diseases ; for in these things 
it is necessary to * be particular.” 





OF THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLY. 
The literary world has for some time been on the 
rack of curiosity to find out the author of the popular 
novels, Waverly, Guy Mannering, &c. Not Jong after 
the appearance of Waverly, some of the British reviews 
attributed it to Walter Scott. Since then, an opinion 
has very generelly prevailed, that the author who thus 
cruelly hides himself in secrecy, is the brother of Mr. 
Scott, now resident in Upper Canada : and some of our 
American papers have spoken of Rob Roy as the pro- 
duction of this gentleman, with as little appearance o¢ 
doubt or uncertainty, as if his mame had actually ap- 
peared in the title page. 

A friend Las just put into our hands, a * Glasgovt 
Herald,” containing the following article, which, in our 
humble estimation, so far from giving countenance to 
the opinion that Mr. T. Scott is the author, is 
proof positive, that, if he is the authov, it is a circum- 
stance unknown to his brother, the famous poct of 
Scotland. 

DIRGE OF A HIGHLAND CHIEF, 
Executed after the Rebellion. 

A literary friend of ours received these verses, with a 

letter of the following tenor :— ’ 

‘A very ingenious young friend of mine has just sent 
me the enclosed on reading Waverly—To you, the 
world gives that charming work ; and if in any future 


edition you should like to insert the Dirge to the High- 
land Chiet, you would do honour to 
** Your sincere Admirer.” 
The individual to whom this obliging letter was ad- 
dressed, having no claim to the Kionour which is there 
done him, does not possess the means of publishing the 
verses inthe popular novel alluded to. But, that the 
public may sustain no loss, and that the ingenious au- 
thor of Waverly may be aware of the honour intended 
him, our correspondent has ventured to send the verses 
to our Register. 


Son of the mighty and the free ! 





duced into his performance 


songs, 


some of his most popular 


received with a degree of rapture approaching to en- 
thusiasm. The simple ballad of Ereleen’s Bower, w 
irresistibly affecting, when, to its p 


Phillips. 


Ser Harry Sycamore, by Mr. Bernard, was very a- 
musing. These antiquated pieces of nobility, when 
“fallen into the sear—the yellow Icaf,” cannot be 


placed in better hands, than those of Mr. B. 


Fairfield, the miller, is one of those honest characters 


Which will always conciliate the esteem of an audience 
and which never suffer from bad acting so long as Mr 
Green is their representative. 


Giles is an important personage in the piece, and we 
were happy to see Mr. Adamson infuse into it some- 
than his usual portion of correctness and 
If this gentleman is not a favourite with 
‘armer Giles, 
ubon Log, &e. are his proper char- 
‘ese, i he does not appear eminent, it 

Mis vocal powers are not great; but 
Ty-cheek’d Patiy” with delicacy and 


thing more 
aituation, 
the public, itis not from want of talent. 
Zekiel Homesp un, DL 
acters, and in t! 
is his own fault. 
he sings * Che; 
taste. 

Ralph and Fa 
Bray and Mrs. Brown. 

Party does not belong to the 
Mrs, Wheatley appears to th 


opera, however, sometimes : = advantage, Am __ His saddest and his last : 
fee < : Mes requires that a performer No other theme to him was dear, 
“2 step agide from his accustomed and appropriate Than lofty deeds of thine ; 


it will hardly be necessary to say that he was | 


as 
athetic sentiment 
were added the admirable tones and expression of Mr. 


‘ty Were made the most of by Mr. 


Class of ladies in which 


Loved leader of the faithful brave ! 

Was it for high-rank’d chief like thee, 
To filla nameless grave! 

Oh, hadst thou slumber’d with the slain, 

Had glory’s death-bed been thy lot, 

b’en though on red Culloden’s plain, 
We then had mourn’d thee not ! 


3ut darkly closed thy morn of fame, 

‘That morn whose sunbeam rose so fair, 

Revenge alone may breathe thy name, 
The watch-word of despair ! 

Yet oh! if gallant spirit’s power 

Has e’er ennobled death like thine, 

Then glory mark’d thy parting hour, 
Last ofa mighty line! 


’ Over thy own bowers the sunshine falls, 
: But cannot cheer their lonely gloom, 
Those beams, that gild thy native walls, 
_ Are sleeping in thy tomb. 
Spring on thy mountains laughs the while, 
The green woods wave in vernal air, 
But the loved scenes may vainly smile, 
Not e’en thy dust is ‘there ! 
On thy blue hills no bugle sound 
13 mingling with the torrent’s roar ! 
Unmark’d the red deer sport around. 
Thou lead’st the chase no more. 
Thy gates are closed, thy halls are still, 
Those halls where sweH’d the choral st rain, 
They hear the wild winds murmuring shrill, 
And all is hush’d again. , 


Thy bard his pealing harp has broke, 
His fire, his joy of song is past ; 
One lay to mourn thy fate he woke, 


Hush’d be the strain thou can’st not hear, 





TIGER HUNTING IN INDIA. 

On the (From a Calcutta paper.) - 
Balram earch of our detachment from Lautan to 
i alrampore, to join General Wood, we arrived at our 
after seyeam| of encampment about three A.M. Soon 
=i Oa eer: arrival, the Zumeedar of the village came to 
the wichnP ain that a tiger had taken up his quarters in 
tle Avr ec and committed daily ravages amongst cat- 
ae ad also killed several villagers, and had that 
+ caning wounded the son of the Zumeedar. On this 
od Lieutenant Colnett, Captain Robertson, 
= doh Hamilton, mounted their elephants. and pro- 
es pa dislodge the animal. They soon discovered 
nek yect of their search ; Lieut. Colnett’s elephant 
ing alittle in advance, was attacked by him; the 


er skphant turned round and ran off to a short dis- 


: iger had sprung upon the shoulder of 
ray: Colnett’s elephant, who in this situation fired at 

im, and he fell. Conceiving him to\be disabled, Lieut. 
Colnett descended from the elephant. for the purpose 
of despatching him with his pistols, but in alighting he 
came in ¢ontact with the tiger, which had only couched 
for a second spring, and which having caught hold of 
him by the. thigh, dragged him some distance along the 
ground. Having succeeded in drawing one of a brace 
of pistols from his belt, Lieut. Colnett fired, and lodged 
a ball in the body of the tiger. when the beast becom- 
ing entaged, shook him violently without Jetting go his 
bold, and made off towards the thickest part of the 
jungle with his prey. In the struggle to disentangle 
himself from the clutches of the animal, Lieutenant 
Colnett catight hold of him by both his ears, and suc- 
ceeded, after some time, in throwing the beast upon his 
side, when he availed himself of this momentary release 
to draw forth the temaining pistol, and clapping the 
muzzle to the breast of the tiger, shot him through the 
heart. He then returned to his elephant, which he 
mounted without assistance, feeling at the moment lit- 
tle pain from his wounds, of which he received no fewer 
than five and twenty, between the knee and the groin, 
many of them severe. | understand he has ever since 
continued to suffer from the consequences of the con- 
flict, and that he has lost the motion of that knee which 
was the seat of the principal injury. 





Thunder.—The following rules for the precautions 
to be observed during thunder storms, appeared in the 
London Literary Gasette. T hey are founded 
on the general notions concerning substances and 
bodies more capable of serving as conductors to the 


electric fluid, and the circumstances most likely to oc- 


casion its attraction :— 

** Ist, In walking in the open air, it is recommended 
to stop on perceiving the lightning, and not to resume 
ce until the thunder is heard. 

The shelter of trees, particularly very hizh ones 
iia >P Jarly very high ones, 
“If within doors, the windows and doors of the room 
chou be closed, to prevent any current of air. 

€ persons in the room should avoid the fire- 
place, windows, doors, and all things ornamented with 
metallic substances, and place themselves in the middle 
of the room. 
“* Flame and smoke being conductors, the fire should 
be extinguished. For greater security, persons may 
seat themselves in one chair, with their feet on another, 
end thus remain insulated from all conductors. Dr. 
Franklin advises the sitting on feather-beds or mattresses 
in the middle of the room. 
** The most certain way, however, would be to have 
a hammock or bed suspended by silk cords. at an equal 
distance from the four walls, the ceiling and floor ; for, 
as these objects are not such powerful conductors as 
the walls, the lightning would not prefer an interrnpted 
course. across the air of the room and the beds, whilst 
it might continue to run along the walls, which are the 
best’ conductors. 
**In this manner the dangerous fluid may be avoided, 
if it is possible to avoid it, this situation being the most 
secure that can be taken in case of lightning, in « house 
unprovided with protecting conductors externally.” 





The Wonders of Egypt. Letters from Mr. Boog to 
his father, the Rev. Mr. Boog, of Paisley, give an ac- 
count of the recent discoveries respecting the Sphinx 
and the principal Pyramid of Ezypt, which have been 
made by Capt. C. and Mr. Salt. By very laborious 
excavations, which were made in vain by the French 
Savans these ceutlemen have discovered that the Sphinx 
is cut out of the solid rock, on which it was supposed 
merely to rest. They found the short descending pas- 
sage at the entrance to the Pyramid, which afterwards 
ascends to the two chambers, was continued in a 
swaigat line through the base of the Pyramid into the 
rock upon which the Pyramid stands.—This new pas- 
sage, after joining what was tormerly called the well, is 
continued forward in a horizontal line, and terminates 
in a well ten feet deep, exactly beneath the apex of 
the Pyramid, aud at the depth of 100 feet below its 
base. Capt. C. has likewise disoovered an apartment 
immediately above the King’s chamber, and exactly of 
the same size and the same fine workmanship, but on- 
ly four feet in height. London Paper. 

South American Independance-—The inquiry is of- 
ten put to us, how the revolution progresses among our 
brethren of the South.—The information we receive is 
not always satisfactory, but of thus much we are pre tty 
certain: ‘The independents possess the whole of the 
ancient vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres and the kingdom 
of Chili: In Venezuela, they possess the provinces of 
Merida, Truxillo, Varinas, and Guyana, including the 
capitals of each, bearing the same names. and contain- 
ing other towns respectively : they hold the provinces 
of Cumana, Barcelona and Caraccas, with tlie excep- 
tion of the capitals, from which. by the last accounts, 
the patriots were preparing to dislodge their enemies ; 
They possess the whole navigation of the Oronoke, 
the ports of Guira, Cariaco, Maturin and Cumaracoa, 
together with all the Gulf of Paria, and five entire 
provinces in New- Grenada. The royalists possess no 
territory where they have not an army to overawe the 
population, which appears particularly to be the situa- 
tion of Mexico, and there the people are ripe for revo- 
lution. In this latter kingdom, and in Peru, the Re- 
pubhicans are in arms in yarious parts, and must shortly 
establish their independence. Prov. Pat. 


SCENES OF INDIAN WAR. 

The accounts we have from Georgia, on the subject 
of the existing war, between the numerous tribes of In- 
dians on the western border of that State and Florida, 
continue, and we fear, will lony present a series of ago- 
nizing distress, and savage barbarity, since the Indians 
appear to be united in considerable force, and to have 
concerted the most judicious measures for annoying the 
troops sent against them, and intercepting their supplies. 
Their mode of fighting too, gives them immense ad- 
vantages over regular troops ; and so long as they shall 
persist in avoiding a general engagement, the war must 
be protracted to a long, if not au intermmable period, 
A white man, by the name of Johns, was said to have 
been murdered within 16 miles of Jefferson Court 
House, and Camden County was threatened to be de- 
populated. It is also said, that the ‘Tennessee dctach- 
ment, had marched for Fort Hawkins and Hartiord, 
instead of proceeding to Fort Scot, a rout, which 
threatened their starvation, if not total massacre. No 
further account is given ef the reported nightly assault 
on the army, marching to the latter fort ; uor is there 
any Contirnration of the report of the safety of General 
Gaines. The last article on this head, ie from Milledge- 
ville, which says,—* The fate of Gen. Gaines and Ma). 
Wright is involved in some obscurity, since their loss 
still remains unauthenticated.” 
News has been received at Charleston, from Savan- 
nah, informing that One hundred Indian Warriors were 
embodied on the Satilla, and that the inhabitants were 
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material be erecte 
were only 50 or 60 feet high it would command the no- 
tice of all who navigate the Potomac, and be in view 
of a great extent of the surrounding country; 


the many murders already"Committed, or to teflect on 
the unhappy prospects of our frontier citizens. 


Boston Gazette. 





REMAINS OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


¢ The objectious which have been made to removing 
the remains of the illustrious Washington from the 
family vault in which they have for. years re i 


not founded on Reason, aré so firmly justified by the 
common fteli : 


, if 
lings sf man, that [ think a great majority 
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ectfully suggested that a Pyramid of durable 


over that vault. If the Pyramid 


Washington Gasette. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Antaony Fixny, Philadelphia, has put to press, 
and will shortly publish, “The advantage and necessity 
of the Christian Revelation;” By Jonx Le.anp. D. D. 
author of a view of the Deistical Writers, &c. 2 vo!- 
umes Svo. 


Wasonic Calendar. 
Meetings of Lodges, Chapters, &c. for the ensuing week. 
King Solomon’s Lodge, Charlestown, Tuesday evening. 











Union, Dorchester, do. 
Good Samaritan, Reading, do. 
Trinity, Lancaster, do. 
Washington, Roxbury, Wednesday. 
Jordan, Danvers, do. 
Hiram, Lexington, Thursday. 
Mount Moriah} South Reading, do. 
Constellation, Dedham, _._ do. 
Meridian, Needham, Friday. 


King Cyrus’s Chapter, Newburyport, Tuesday. 
St. Andrew’s Chapter, Boston, Wednesday. 
Washington Chapter, Salem, Thursday. 


Warriages. 

In this town, on Thursday evening, Mr. John C. 
Bradlee, to Miss Ann Allen. 
On Sunday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Baldwin, Mr. 
Abraham Bird, to Miss Lydia H. Wallace. 
On Sunday evéning, by Rey. Dr. Baldwin, Mr. Wil- 
liam Chattuck, to Miss Eunice Hazon. 
In Lancaster, Mr: John Dodd, of Princetown, to 
Mi-s Rebecca, daughter of Josiah Flagg, Esq; 

In Cape Henry, Hayti, Mr. George Burroughs, mer- 
chant, late of Boston, to Miss Caroline M. Harper, of 
Philadelphia. 





_-—— 











Deaths. — 


In this town, Mrs. Nancy. wife of Mr. Stephen 
Francis, aged 61. 

On Sunday, Mr. Oliver Wiswall, aged 62. 

Mrs Hannah, wife of Mr. Reuben Weston, aged 44. 
Sarah Emeline, youngest child of Mr. Jedediah Blan- 
chard. 

John Walker only son of Mr. Levi Bartlett, aged 7 
months. 

Mr. Levi Gill, aged 51. 

In Charlestown; Capt: Phinehas Smith, aged 67. 
Capt. Tho'nas Edes, aged 56. 

At Brookline, on ‘Tuesday last, Mr. William Aspin- 
wall, Jr. M. D. aged 33. 

In Woburn, on Monday, Miss Mary Carter, aged 85. 
In Salem, widow Hannah Melntire, aged XCU)- 
Her posterity amounts to 143. 

In Westford, Miss Martha, daughter of Mr. Samuel 
Tufts, aged 26. 

In Northarapton, Mr. Asahel Parsons, aged 80. 

In Cumberland, R. 1. Benjamin Wikinson, Esq. ag- 
ed 73. 

In Birmingham, Penn. Dr. Nathaniel Bedford. 

In Baltimore, Lt. FE. R. Davis, of the U. 8. navy. 
In Riceborough, Geo. Dr. Thomas M. Callender, 
aged 33. 

"In Bryan County, Geo. Rev. George D. Swett, aged 
37, a native of Rhode-Island. 

Drowned, from on board brig Clotilda of Baltimore, 
Mr. William Smith, of Newburyport. 

In Rome, the Marquis Patriza, a Senator of Rome, 
aged 44. He was a violent opposer of Buonaparte’s 
sway in Italy. 

At Georgetown S.C. the venerable William Wayne, 
aged 74, nephew to Gen. Wayne, and with him toiled 
for the independence of these United States. 

In England, Lt. Gen. William 8. Johnson. He was 
at the siege of Quebec, in 1759, and distiuguished him- 
self in the memorable battle of Bunker's Hill, where 
he was severely wounded. 

In England, in the 85th year of her age, Mrs. Lloyd, 
sister of the celebrated Robert Lloyd, the Poet, and 
intimate friend of Churchill, the elder Coleman, Wilkes, 
Zonnel Thornton, and all the wits of their day. 
LESSEE 


THURKATRE. 
MR. PHILLIPS’S FOURTH NIGHT. 
This Evening, FRIDAY, April 10, will be presented 


al opera never acted in Boston, called 
THE CABINET. 
Written by Dibdin—The music by Braham and Reeve. 
Prince Orlando, Mr. Phillips. 

In which character he will sing the original song of the 
* Beautiful Maid,” and the celebrated Polacca, “ No 
more by sorrow,”—Clarionet and French Horn Ob- 
ligata, by Messrs. Harr and Masi. 

THE LIRD DUET, 
By Mr. Phillips and Mrs. Wheatley. 
In the course of the evening, the Ballad of 
EVELEEN’S BOWER, 

By Mr. Phillips. 

To which will be added the favourite Farce in two 

acts, called 
LOVE, LAW, AND PHYSIC. 














TICKETS RISING ! 

N Monday next, Tickets in the GRAND UNION 
O CANAL LOTTERY will rise to §$6,-—quarters, 
$1,62. They are now selling at $5,50—quarters $1,56, 
in a variety of numbers, at the fortunate Lottery Offic: 
of BRIDGE & BENDER, No. 8, Old State Honse. 
In 37 days this grand Lottery will complete drawing, 
and there now remzin the wheels the folowing 


CAPITAL PRIZES 3. & 


Kp? 1 of 12,0004 9) 3 
ite 1 of 4,000? 
Kr 1 of 3,000 1 5 * 
ic 9 of 1,000.1." = 
ic 10 of 500 ! 
fF 15 of 200 ! 


April 10. 


@ yen 
Vickets $5,50---Quarters 4,50. 

N the UNION CANAL LOTTERY, 5th Class, 

warranted undrawu, may be purchased at the 

OLD STAND FOR PRIZES, 
No. 21, ECxcsanGe-StTReet, 

until 9 o’clock to-morrow evening, after which they 
will rise. “The drawing will be completed by the loth 
ot May 

(<> Small prizes should be renewed—and if you in- 
tend to get a large one in lieu of them, exchange them 
at the undoubted lucky oiice of 


BENJAMIN HUNTINGTON, 








flying in every directian—It is painful to relate the 
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where lists of prizes may be scep and every information 
cIVER gratie, April 10. 
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LYRA BOREALIS. 








THE PROGRESS OF LEARNING. 
From the Edinburgh Magazine. 
‘Phe fata! Morn arrives, and, ob: 
To School the blubb’ring Youth must g> 
Before the Muses? hallowed shrine, 
Fach joy domestic to resign, 
No more as erst, at break of day, 
To brush the early dews away, 
But in ideal range to fly 
Thro? fancied fields cf poetry : , 
dow givcs mamma her last catessins, 
And fond papa bestows his blessing ; 
Their soft cndearments scarcely o’er, 
The chaise drives rattling from the door. 
In gay description could I shine, 
Or were thy numbers, Homer, mine, 
Then should my mase harmonious show 
How fast they journey’d, or how slow ; 
How from the east Aurora Foee, 
With fingers red, ard redder nose : 
Or, at the purple dawn’s ezpproach, 
Roce Phebus in his painted coach ;. 
But to be bricf, we'll rest content, 
With only saying—oil he went. 
So when, from out the Grecian fire 
Of cid, nea bore his sire, 
The hero left with many a tear 
Those plains, by mem’ry made more dear: 
And still in absenee would his mind, 
Recal! the joys it leit behind, 
Stil] bless those happier days, ere Grecee 
O’erturn’d the gentle reign of peace, 
When Heav’n propitious smil’d ca Priam, 
—Sed diverticulo m viam— 
Our youth the joys of home forgot, 
Now grows contented with his lot; 
On Virgil’: sweets can dwell with pleasure, 
With Tully pass his hours of leisure ; 
In verses play with skill his part, 
Nay—say the Iliad all by heart. 
Oft will he launch aloud in praise 
Of earlier Greece’s happier days, 
When kings liv’d peaceful in a cottaze, 
When children fed on sooty pottage, 
Tho’ now a-days theyll play their parts 
As we'l on syilabubs and tarts, 
When ev’ry hero was as tall 
As Gog and Magog m Guildhall ; 
And by their prowess he can guess, 
The Romans surely were no less. 
He’s not (if authors rightly tell us,) 
One of those harum-scarum feliows, 
Who seek, and know no other pleasure, 
Than that of eating and of leisure ; 
Who think the beauties of a classic, 
Enovch to make a very ass sick ; 
Who knows no joys beyond the chase, 
No recreation but a race , 
By him far nobler joys are sound 
In Tuliy’s argumetrts profound ; 
No duitties please him like the sweets 
Of Homer’s compound epithets 
At leneth on Isis’ bank he views, 
The walis belov'd by ev'ry muse, 
Those walls where gen’rous souls pursue 
he arduous prize to virtue duc, 
And schoolemen from the world withdrawn, 
Dispute o'er sausages and brawn , 
Bvt here, alas! the ruthless train 
Of studies new perplex his brain ; 
Fle now of nothing talks but statics, 
Geometry, and mathematics, 
Crosses the Asinorum Pons, 
Solves parallelopipedons, 
Explains the rays of light by prising, 
And arguments by syllogisms 
And night and day his mem’y crams 
Brimfal of parallelograms ; 
By A’s and B’s exact defines 
The wondrous miracles of lines : 
Ask vou their names: I might as soon 
Reckon tiie people yr the moon. 
Had I an hundrea brazen tonznes, 
An hundred sturéy carters? lungs, 
An hundred mouths to teil then o*er, 
°‘Twould take a ceniury of more ; 
Talk of a flow’r of various dies, 
He'll prove you musi not trust your eyes 
For what to us seems black or white, 
Is only diffrent rays of light , 
And tho’ some untaught writers tell, 
That men had once the pow’r to «meil 
Our modern scholar plainly shows, 
°Tis but a tickling in the nose : 
By solid proofs he can assure ye, 
Non deri vacuum naturr— 
As wel] >y denionstration show 
Quod mbhil at ex nihilo— 
That when earth’s convex face you tread, 
Your feet move slower than your head ; 
Selve any knotty pemt with ease, 
And prove the moon is not green cheese 
But fast the rolling years glide on, 
And life’s far better half is gone! 
He soon to other thoughts aspires, 
Accepts a living, and retires, 
And soon imiuur’d in pars’nage neat 
Enjoys his peaceable retreat, 
As necessary to our story, 
You'll ask was he a whig or tory ° 
But in this weighty point indeed 
Historians are not all agreed ; * 
However, to avoid all pother, 
We'll crant he waz er one or tother , 
Although, perhaps, he wisely chose 
That side whence mot preferment rose. 
He now directs Lic eager search 
Thro’ evry wra of the church ; 
Yith cambric band, and double chin, 
FPxhorts his fleck to flee from sin ; | 
Bids them all evil ways eschew, 
Aud always pay their tythes when due’: 
Declares a] sudlunary joys 


Are visions and delusive toys; 
Bids worth neglected rear its head, 
And fills the sinner’s soul with dread ; 
Whilst gaping rustics hear with wonder, — 
His length of words aud yoice of thunder : 

Long time his flock beheld him shine, 
A zealous and a wise divine, 
Until, as ebbing life retires, 
A dean’ry crowns his last desires ; 
Behold him now devoid of care, 
Snug seated in his elbow chait ; 
He cracks his jokes, he eats his fill, 
On Sunday preaches,— if he will. 
Solves doubts, as fast as others start "em, 
By argumeuts secundum arlem ; 
Now puzzles o’er in warm debate, 
Each weighty point of church and State, 
Cr tells o’er, in facetious strain, 
The pranks of early youth again ; 
Recatls to mem’ry school disasters, 
Unfinished tasks and angry masters. 

As erst to him, O! heavenly maid, 
Learning to me impart thine aid ; 
Oh! teach my feet like his to stray 
Along preferment’s flow’ry way ; 
And if thy hallowed shrine before, 
] e’er thy ready aid implore, R 
Make me, O! sphere-descended queen,- 
A bishop, or at least—a dean. 

SES ALL CLE TTI TD 

DESULTORY GLEANINGS, 


WITH INCIDENTAL REMARKS. 











REFLECTIONS ON MAN. 


¢Man cometh up as a flower, and is cut 
down ; he fleeth also as a shadow, and con- 
tinueth not.” Is this frail creature, that is 
blown away by every wind, the proper subject 
of our anger ? We are like ‘the grass of the 
field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is Cast 
into the oven.’ We are beset with infirmi- 
ties on every side ; every limb has its appro- 
priate disease ; every wind wafts pestilence 
on its wings; every element is pregnant to 
us, withthe means of destruction. Shall man, 
the compound and receptacle of so many frail- 
ties, become the tormentor and the enemy of 
man? Is not human life sufficiently freighted 
with sorrows, that we must each of us en- 
deavour to increase the other’s burthen? In 
the child of an hour old, I can sce in the an- 
ticipations of fancy, the ancient father, trem- 
bling with years, tottering with weakness. 
sinking, even now scarcely half alive, into 
the darkness of the grave. Is this frail and 
ephemeral existence the fitting subject of 
rage, abhorrence, indignation, and revenge ? 

“Consider, that man is but amachine! He 
is just what his nature and his circumstaoccs 
have made him: he obeys the necessizies 
which he cannot resist. If he is corrupt, it 
is because he has been corrupted. If he is 
unamiable, it is because he has been ‘ mock- 
ed, and spitefully entreated, anc spit upon.’ 
Give him a different education, piace him 
under other circumstances, treat him with as 
much gentleness and generosity, as he has 
experienced of harshness, and he would be 
altogether a different creature. He is to be 
pitied therefore, not regarded with hatred ; 
to be considered with indulgence, not made 
an object of revenge ; to be reciaimed with 
mildness, to be gradually inspired with con- 
fidence, to be enlightened and better inform- 
ed as to the mistakes into which he has fal- 
len, not made the butt and object of our fe- 
rocity. ; 
“It is the prerogative of man, to look on 
outward circumstances with scorn. We are 
placed amidst a thousand inferior natures ; 
we are surrounded with many causes adapted 
to produce in us sensations, pleasurable and 
painful ; our lot is cast for us between ‘life & 
death, blessing and cursing.’ But we have 
the scurce of our satisfaction or unhappiness 
within us, and are the masters of our own 
fortune. The colours under which things 
are seen by us, are not in the things them- 
selves, but derive their brightness or their 
deadness from the eye of him that looks up- 
on them. It-isthe glory of a man, to stand 
unmoved the shock of ill fortune, He that 
is truly worthy ofthe powers with which na 
tnre bas encowed us, is of no thin and airy 
substance, tobe turned by every wind that 
blows, is no chameleon to take the colour of 
every substance upon which he may happen 
to be placed. He is full and complete with- 
in himself, The hand of fate may strike 
him ; the hand of death must strike him at 
one time or other; but it will never take 
him by surprise ; it will never quail his heari, 
or make him less than the man he ought to 
be. 


= 
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ANGER AND REASON. 

Did you never sce a passionate man and a 
temperate pitched against each other ? How 
like a fool did the former appear! How did 
his adversary turn and wind him as he pleas- 
ed, and show like some god controlling an 
inferior nature ! It is by this single imple- 
ment, his reason, that man governs the brute 
creation, that he trains horses and camels 
and elephants to his hand, that he tames the 
lion of the desert, and shuts up the hyena 
with bars. 

— 


A SLAVE AND A FREE-MAN, 


A slave is he who watches with abject 
spirit the eye of another: he waits tin:idiy 
till another man shall have told him, whether 
he is to be happy or miserable to-day: his 
comforts and his peace depend on the breatl 
of another’s mouth. No man can be this 
slave unless he pleases. If by the caprice 
of fortune he has fallen as to Seineneeniiy dene 
another’s power, still there is a Point that at 
his own will he can reserve. He may refuse 





to crouch ; he may walk fearless and erect ; 


1 ords that he utters may be supplied by 
eclipse which the high and the low, 
| the rich and the poor, have equally access. 
And, if he that the misjudging world calls a 
slave, may retain all that is most substantial 
in independence, is it possible, that he whom 
circumstances have made free, should vol- 
untarily put the fetters on his own feet, the 
manacles on his own hands, and drink the 
bitter draught of subjection and passive obe- 


dience ? 





Puitosorny ! how specious is thy name, 
and how mighty thy vaunts! Preach it toa 
man at his ease ; and he will think that you 
have furnished him with a machine framed 
for all occasions, and an engine such as Ar- 
chimedes boasted of, that might move a 
world. But the passions of the human mind 
laugh at philosophy ; and the events that the 
course of affairs brings forth to torture us, 
render its boasts as impotent, as the menaces 
of a man that has lost the use of his limbs. 





Men are plants, that require to be cultiva- 
ted with far greater attention than is bestow- 
ed in cultivating the fruits of the earth. 
When man seems to be degencrate, it is not 
really from the degradation of his nature, but 
it may fairly be inferred that he has been 
neglected. 





Maiden modesty always feels the discovery 


4+ that a partial sentiment has been nourished 


towards a person of the other sex, with a 
sensation like guilt. 


anne eee 


Such is the natural indolence of the ma- 
jority of human minds, that we love to have 
some one at hand, upon whose decisions, in 
questions of truth and falsehood, of good and 
erroncous taste, of prudeficé and the contra- 
ry, we can rely, and thus save ourselves from 
the fatigue of investigation, and, as we fondly 
hope, from the dangers of being misled and 
erroneous. 


The following is the correct transcript of 
aletter from M Lasseure,a French emi- 
grant, who was obliged, with anumber of his 
persecuted brethren, to leave his native coun- 
try, and arrived in England, in 1794, with 
about 800 livres (40/.) on which fortune he 
had planned an economical system of subsist- 
ing four years, and took a small garret at 
Somers Town in consequence; buoyed also 
with the hope that his unhappy country would 
be restored to tranquillity ere his pittance 
was gone, and himself permitted to return in 
peace. 

During Lasseure’s residence at Somers 
Town, his abstinence was remarkable, for he 
was observed to eat scarcely any thing else 
but bread, and hgs beverage was water. A 
yentleman being informed of the history of 
Lasseure, humanely sent him a ham; in re- 
tura for which (by the help of a grammar and 
a dictionary) he aitempted to return his 
thanks in English to his generous patron ; 
the letter which conveyed his expressions of 
wratitude, it may not be impertinent to re- 
mark, by some fortuitous circumstance, was 
shown to one of the princesses*, on which 
event poor Lasscure was taken from his 
humble garret, and introduced to plenty and 
a first Moor. 


Sir, 

TueEre is the first letter that I dare to 
write in the English language. Pardon the 
grammatical faults in return of the hot sen- 
timents of my heart. Sure enough, sir, I am 
stupefied by your great generosity and your 
admirable favour. Ihave found yesterday 
on arriving to my house an enormous ham, 
and heard that it was proceeding from your 
goodness. How much am | grateful, my 
dearest sir! above all, when I consider that 
fam unknown t’ you, and I have rendered 
you none service This gift is then very 
gratuitous : ah, it is the top of the kindness, 
and make a magnificent culogy of your gen- 
erous heart. Wouid to God I should can go 
myself, to the end that I offer you my thanks : 
but I cannot ; yet the wishes that I do at 
London tor your happiness are neither less 
ardent or less sincere I say with the pro- 
phet king, Fiat abundantia in turribus tuis. 
If { am happy enough to carry back my 
body i France I shall extol that liberaiity ; 
but you shall permit me to leave to you my 
heart its gratitude, and the respectful af- 
fection with which 

I am, Sir, 

Your very humble and grateful Servant, 
LASSEURE, 
Rector of Ribourseaux, Burgundy. 


* Princess Elizabeth. 


THE LETTER. 








School for Young Taties. 


N R. WORCESTER continues his SCHOOL 
i at No, 6. Marlborough-Street. He instructs 
Young Ladies in all the branches of useful knowledge 
usually taught in the Schools of this town. During the 
Summer season, Recitations will commence at 8 o'clock 
in the morning, and continue, with a short intermission 
till 2, except on Thursdays and Saturdays, when the 
exercises will close at 12. Those who are unacquaint- 
ed with Mr. Worcester’s character and qualifications, 
are referred for imformation, to the President of Cam- 
bridge University, Rey. Mr. Parkman and the Hon. 
Daniel Sargent. Application may be made at the 
School, or at No. 5, Franklin-place. 
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Bombazets, Tapes, &c. 


ANE & LAMSON, No. 5 and6, Cornhill Square, 
have just received, 
2 Bales Black Bombazets ; 
1 Case fine Linen Tapes and Bobbins - 
1 do. Brown Linens ; : 
Coloured Silk Braids ; 


ini White Crapes, and Leno Muslius. 
enarca <i. 
















SPLENDID EXHIBITS 
r MADAME FORTUNA, “4 


| now preparing to exhibit to the enligh 
habitants of Boston, a series of grand and «= 










performances, among which will be the followm 
A new and favourite Drama, called 
DANAE, or'the Trug ArT or Loy 
In the course of which, Jove will descend fre 
. Clouds ina 4 
REAL SHOWER OF GOLD!1 4g 
After the Play, will be an Interlude, consisting offs. 
ERDEMAIN, RECITATION & Sone, in which 
Monsicur PROTEUS, the Magician,: 
exhibit a series of the most astonishing Magical 
he will in a‘moment, transform a Dirty B 
Rich Nabob—a poor Servant-Girl into a fine Lads 
and a Fool into a Miracle of Wisdom and Talent, “q 
will, at the request of any Lady, instantaneously trae 
mute a Lottery Ticket into a Bag of Gold, and the} 
of Gold into a Husband. a 
Madame FORTUNA will recite the Q 
ON THE PASSIONS, ‘in which she will alte 
depict the emotions of Joy and Grief, with wonds 
truth and ctlect. : Be 
Signior CRQCESUS, (who is considered § 
superior to INcLEDON and Pminiirs, and who has pe 
formed with unrivalled applause in all the prin 
cities of Europe,) will sing the following favourite Sones 
assisted by Madame Fortuna, and other members of 
the oe re" ‘i ‘# 
1. rand Bravura Song, accompani BY 
full Orchestra, to the tune of ; ponies by the 
TWELVE THOUSAND DOLLARS !: * 
2.—A much admired Quartetto, to the tune of 
FOUR THOUSAND DOLLARS! 
3.—A pleasant Trio, to the tune of 
THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS!! — 
4.—A number cf favourite Solos, to the tune : 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS '! fe: 
The whole to conclude with a new Afterpeice, calleg 


e 
PHILOSIPHER’S STONE, 


or the only expeditious way to become Great, Wise 


Fe 











and Good. 


’ 
Tickets of admission may be had of | 


GILBERT & DEAN, i? 
sAt their Fortunate Lottery Office, 2 
Op Strate. Hovse. * 


Box $5 50—Pit $3—and those who wish to asceng 
among the gods in the Gallery, and to be envel 
in the clouds, may have Tickets at $1 50. is 
March 27. . 


Pee 

SCARCITY OF MONEY, | 
AC the times are such, as there is little money tobe 
‘A obtained at our banks, our friends and the publ 
are informed, in the course of a few weeks, a primp 
$12,000, 1 of 400, 1 of 3000, 9 of 1000, 11 of 500, Tee 
200, etc. ete. will be drawn in the Grand Union Comal 
Lottery. Tickets $5 50, quarters 150, for sale at he 
Fortunate Lottery Office of BRIDGE & BENDER, 
No. 8, Old State-House, who will cash them as soon@ 
drawn, for the fortunate holders. “gf 












They have sold within fitteen months, the followi 
capita! prizes, viz. 


No. 15091 20,000 Dollars ! 4 
34072 $10,000 += 8039S $1000 
18i2y 1000 = 11646 1000 
25882 669 1041 500 
14210 500 33592 500 
33044 500 13053 500 


Besides many of $200, 100, 50, &c. &c. 
Popular Spring fieid Bridze Lottery, 
Commences drawing June 2d, and completes in SO days, 
Tickets $4, quarters 1 12 1-2. 
Wanted to purchase, as above, Spanish Dollars, Spaie 
ish Gold, and United States Bills, and have for sale 
money that will pay U. S. duties. march 27. . 


eke. 





412,000 GOING !! 


< e Grand Union Canal Lottery, the only one now 
drawing in Boston, will be finished on or before the: 
15th of May next. Next Monday will be drawn a prize of 
FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 2 
Beside the Grand Prize of $t2,000, there are many of 
1000, 500, 260, &ce. Tickets, $5,50, and Quarters 
$1,509, for sale at BENJAMIN HUNTINGTON'S, 
No 21, Fxchange-Street. 
(<r- BE IT REMEMBERED, That more thag 
three quarters of the capital prizes in the Fifth Clag- 
of Springfield Bridge Lottery were sold at B. Hum 
tington’s Office, and those who wish for CAPITALS @ 
the Sixth Ciass, are invited to call and purchase ast 
bove. Prize ‘Tickets in all the Lotteries received ® 
payment. Regular Lists of the drawings kept for 
inspection of all, free of expense. Orders solicited® 





and prompt attention paid. March 27. © 
CHARLES STIMSON, 
BOOKBINDER, 


NFORMS his Friends and the Public, that he has 

purchased the right of using Hedge’s Patent eo 
Machine, for the Town of Boston and its vicinity, apd 
has one of them in operation at his bindery over Ne. 
12, Exchange Street ; where he solicits a share of the 
public patronage, assuring them that his personal ate 
tention and best endeavours shall not be wanted to give 
satislaction to those who may favour him with orders iB 
the line of his business. 

Paper ruled to any pattern—Blank Books of all kinds 
manufaciured at short notice, and in the best manner== 
and Book Binding, in all its branches, executed wi 
neatnes and punctuality. 

He also informs them that he keeps constantly on 
hand, at his Store, No 12, Exchange Street, a complete 
assortment of BLANK BOOKS and STATIONARY; 
which he will sell on reasonable terms. | 

March 27, 





WILLIAMS'S ANATOMICAL EXHIBITION. 


HE. Anatomical Preparations in wax, executed by 
Williams, are now open for public inspection. 
This exhibition displays all the most important parts of 
the complicated and magnificent structure of the humaa 
body. This noble werk is the production of 7 years 
study and labour. 
Hours of exhibition, from 9 o’clock A. M. until7, 
P.M. p>Admittance 50 cents. 
_ No. 3, Scollay’s Buildings, Pemberton’s-hill, oppo 
site the house of Gardiner Greene, Esq. march 27. 


_— ee 


REMOVAL. - 


HE subscriber has removed his office from Ro 
_a& ers’s Buildings, Congress Street, to the new Build. 
ings in the Avenue between the old and new Coutt 


Houses, SAMUEL L. KNAPP. 
March 31. 
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BOSTON - 
PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY 
JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM. 
Office over No. 17 Cornhill ; 


Entrance at the Fourth Door south from the corner of 
State-Street. 


1 ERMS,—$ 3,00 A YEAR IN ADVANCEs 
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